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To avoid running into a careless driver or becoming one yourself, there are a few things you 
need to remember. Pay attention to the horizon. Make sure everyone on your boat wears a life jacket 
And stay sober behind the wheel. When you drink, you don't think. For more ways to practice 


safe boating, please visit www.MyFWC.com today. 
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Gy FWC MESSAGE 


By Nick Wiley, Director 
Division of Hunting & Game Management 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


Looking at key trends during the 
past several years, it appears that 
hunting in Florida may be headed 
for troubled waters with some seri- 
ous challenges on the horizon. For 
example, since 1980 the number of 
licensed hunters in Florida has 
declined iby 40 percent. At the same time, the 
financial support hunters provide for wildlife con- 
servation and maintaining hunting opportunities 
on public lands is decreasing. Additionally, the cul- 
ture and demographics of Florida have changed 
and continue to change at a rapid pace. More peo- 
ple live in cities, and fewer people have a tradition 
al connection with hunting. The average age of a 
hunter in Florida is about 43 years and increasing 
as fewer young people take up the sport. 

There is good news amidst these troubling 
trends. Some of Florida’s hunters see this as a great 
opportunity to bring the hunting community 
together, roll up their collective sleeves, and meet 
these challenges head-on with some serious action. 
This is exactly the reason a group of people from 
major Florida hunting and conservation organiza- 
tions will host the 2005 Summit on the Future of 
Hunting in Florida in Orlando August 11-13. 

This group formed a Hunting Summit Steering 
Team to plan and raise funds for this important 
event. The Steering Team firmly believes that 
Florida’s hunting community must think strategi- 
cally and differently to adapt to our ever-changing 
state. They also know that Florida’s hunting com- 
munity must rally, unite and take decisive action if 
there is to be a brighter future for hunting in 
Florida. 

There are several goals set for the Hunting 
Summit. The first is to identify the most critical 
issues that must be addressed to secure the future 
of hunting. Secondly, an action plan will be devel- 
oped to target these issues. The Hunting Summit 
also will kick off a statewide initiative to challenge 
all hunting organizations and the hunting industry 
to become actively involved in implementing the 
action plan. 

Along with these goals, the Hunting Summit 
seeks to create cohesiveness, unity and a sense of 
urgency within the hunting community to push 
for effective action and to strengthen and build on 
the historic connection between hunting, hunters 
and wildlife conservation. 

I am very excited about the positive energy being 
generated for the Hunting Summit and look forward 
to great progress as Florida’s hunting community 
unites. It is clear that Florida’s hunters are extremely 
passionate about the tradition and heritage of hunt- 
ing. I look forward to seeing that passion focused 
on building a secure future for hunting and making 
sure hunters continue to play a major role in con- 
serving Florida’s wildlife for future generations. 
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aul and I had a choice: fish the more popu- 
lar, easy-to-reach coastal areas or drive an 
extra half hour and bump along a jarring 
eight-mile unpaved road to Hickory Mound, situat- 
ed along a remote stretch of Florida’s Big Bend 
Coast. It was Sunday, and that might have factored 
into Paul’s thinking. Plus, he was driving. 

“Those other areas might have been fished-out 
yesterday,” he said thoughtfully as we passed the 
turn toward the St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge 
lighthouse, one of many popular weekend fishing 
spots. “We'll try Hickory Mound.” 

Paul Force is my next-door neighbor in a rural 
area near Woodville. An hour before dawn, I had 
made my way down a wooded trail to his house, 
trying to keep my fishing rods from snagging in 
the close canopy of dogwood'trees. Paul was wait- 
ing, using a flashlight to double-check ties on the 
canoe atop his truck. He gave me a “about time 
you got here” look. It seemed that Paul was ‘always 
ready to fish before I was. For me, waking before 
dawn was never easy. 
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When we reached the Hickory Mound 
Impoundment, first light was spreading across a vast, 
marshy expanse, interspersed with clumps of cabbage 
palm. I never tire of the scene. It’s old Florida — 
unspoiled and wild. 

Hickory Mound is part of a nearly unbroken 60- 
plus-mile stretch of public land known as the Big Bend 
Wildlife Management Area, managed by the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). 
This coast has two notable distinctions: it’s one of 
North America’s longest and wildest continuous 
coastal wetlands, and it's one of the continent’s most 
extensive seagrass beds. Those two factors add up to 
one thing — a vital nursery for many commercial and 
sport fish species. Simply put, that means lots of fish 
and good fishing. 

We launched the 16-foot canoe and quickly wound 
our way through a labyrinth of tidal creeks, never 
once seeing another human. Herons and egrets along 
oyster bars and marshy shores allowed us passage with 
little protest. It was still early — billowy clouds were 
tinted orange — and daytime creatures were slow to 
awake. 

We periodically glanced back to spot landmarks so 
we could find our way on the return trip. “Let’s 
remember to make a left here,” Paul said as we neared 
the Gulf, pointing back to the branching creek. 
“Otherwise, I don’t know where we'll end up.” 

Except at high tide, the water level for launching at 
Hickory Mound is generally too low for motorboats. A 
canoe or kayak is ideal, but even those can become 
stranded at extreme low tide. We hoped to return with 
the rising tide. 

Since the tide was moving out rapidly, Paul sug- 
gested that we paddle out to five or six feet of water 
depth. Along the Big Bend, described as a low-energy 
coast due to its abundant marshes, lack of wave action 
and shallow water, five or six feet of water depth was a 
tall order for a canoe. But the winds were calm, so I 
happily obliged. 
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“I'd like to catch some black sea bass,” said Paul. 
“You have to go out farther to catch them.” 

We paddled a good three miles. Only two other 
boats floated in the distance, seemingly suspended in 
air since it was difficult to determine the horizon. 

This area is rarely overrun with fishermen, mainly 
because the nearest good launch points are several 
miles away at either the Econfina River to the west or 
the Fenholloway River to the east. Plus, fishing is good 
all along the Big Bend coast, enabling folks to spread 
out. We like Hickory Mound partly because of its soli- 
tude and remoteness, and because we often have good 
luck. You can’t argue with an ice chest full of fish. 

We're not concerned about Hickory Mound chang- 
ing anytime soon, either, due to the extensive public 
lands, although a proposed federal missile range just 
to the west is worrisome. While sympathetic to the 
needs of national security, we fear that fishing access 
would be restricted during test periods, and that other 
environmental consequences are possible. Being more 
accustomed to zooming osprey and v-shaped 
squadrons of white pelicans and other birds, fighter 
jets and cruise missiles slicing through the air would 
take some getting used to. 

Our fishing was pleasantly interrupted by a school 
of maybe 30 bottlenose dolphins passing on both sides 
of our canoe. The movement of arching backs and fins 
seemed choreographed, and the air was punctuated by 
sharp exhaling through their blowholes. “Well, that 
takes care of all the fish around here for a while,” Paul 
joked. 

The fishing action was slow, athough we guessed 
that the dolphins had little to do with it. Who really 
does know why fish bite one hour and not the next? 
Even the seemingly ever-present pinfish were not 
tempted by our live shrimp, reminding me once again 
that fishing is a game of patience and persistence. We 
anchored at several different spots and ultimately 
decided to drift with the tide. 

The lack of fish prompted both Paul and me to 


Paul caught this large cobia off Hickory Mound. 


complain more than usual about sore backs and lack 
of maneuvering room in a canoe. “I wonder if I’m get- 
ting too old for this,” moaned Paul, in his 50s. “I 
think the fish are still farther out, but I don’t want to 
paddle out much farther in this canoe. I may have to 
break down and get a motorboat.” 

I nodded in agreement. | had heard this complaint 
for years, mostly when fish weren’t biting. The fact is 
that canoe fishing is very affordable — no gas, motors, 
registration, trailers or worries of breakdowns or 
becoming grounded. And paddling is good exercise. 
Still... 

The fishing picked up when the tide changed. The 
outgoing tide had carried us out another mile or so, 
and after floating a spell in dead water, we slowly 
began drifting back toward the marsh-lined shore. 
Paul soon landed a good-sized mackerel, and | caught 
a keeper trout. 

“The fish are moving in with the tide,” Paul 
announced. Even a shark began lingering around the 
boat, perhaps attracted to the fishing action. He 
chomped in half one of Paul’s live pinfish baits as he 
reeled it up next to the canoe. 

“Don’t rinse your hands over the side,” he warned 
me. We’d had this problem before with sharks just 
parking themselves under our canoe, opportunistically 
waiting for a handout — or a hand. 

Our luck improved even more when I hooked a 
good-sized bluefish, maybe an 8- or 10-pounder. The 
shark didn’t grab that one. It was our going-home 
fish. 

Satisfied, we paddled with the rising tide for more 
than an hour until we reached Hickory Mound’s 
undulating border of cordgrass and needlerush. The 
pungent odor of exposed mud flats greeted us. Mullet 
riffled the water’s surface. We found our tidal creek, 
and began wending our way back to the launch point. 
More birds frequented the shore and sky than I 
remembered. A group of dowitchers poked along an 
oyster bar. Great blue herons lumbered past. I heard a 
whistle and spotted a soaring osprey. We were just two 
of many fishers here, and Hickory Mound had been 
good to us again. 


Doug Alderson is a former associate editor for Florida Wildlife. He 
currently works for the Department of Environmental Protection as field 
director for the Florida Circumnavigation Saltwater Paddling Trail. His 
first book, “Waters Less Traveled: Exploring Florida’s Big Bend,” is 
scheduled for release by the University Press of Florida this fall. 


Hickory Mound’s blooming goldenrod is an important 
feeding stop for migrating monarch butterflies in the 
fall. 
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GATOR HUNT! 


By Carolee Anita Boyles 


: don’t know why hunting trips are different from 
other trips, but they are. From the first moment 
you walk out of the door, there’s a certain feeling 
about a hunting trip that setsyit apart from, say, a visit 
to your mother. Perhaps it’s because the clock sudden- 
ly doesn’t matter any more; your Schedule isn’t bound 
by minutes and hours, but by the rising and setting of 
the sun and the turn of the tides. Or perhaps it’s 
because you're stepping into a part of yourself that’s 
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son, there’s a wild 
] never experien 
This hunt deca with a telep hone call 
Whittington, a public awareness leader with the PWC 
“Would you like to go on an alligator hunt?” he 
asked me. “It’s all arranged. All you have to do is go.” 
Would I ever like to go! I’ve followed the alligator 
situation in Florida for many years, from long before 


Don Hampton provides Carolee and Chris with 
detailed instructions before guiding mother and son 
on their first gator hunt. 


there was an alligator season in Florida. Back in the 
early 1980s I rode along with alligator biologist Jimmie 
McDaniel and counted gators on a number of rivers 
and lakes in the Panhandle, and later hung out at the 
boat landings on lakes Miccosukee and Jamonia in 
Leon County. 

| also got to ride along with alligator trapper Tony 
Hunter several times when he went after “nuisance” 
alligators on a number of Tallahassee-area waterways. 
So I had a pretty good idea what an alligator hunt 
would be like, even though I’d never hunted gators 
myself. 

“Would you like to go?” was all it took. Within 
minutes, I was scheduled with guide Don Hampton in 
Melbourne for a Friday night hunt in late September of 
2004. Of course, Charley, Frances and Jeanne all got in 
the way of that hunt. But finally, on the afternoon of 
October 29, my son, Chris, and | set out from Tampa to 
Melbourne to chase some gators. 

When we arrived at the boat landing on Lake 
Washington, the sun was down and Don was already 
waiting for us. Before he put the airboat in the water, 
he sat down with Chris and me and did a detailed 
safety review. 

“The chances of us having any kind of problem are 
remote,” he said. “But we need to be ready in case of 
anything.” So we discussed everything from the weath- 
er to the weight balance on an airboat, and Don made 
sure we both had fanny-pack inflatable life jackets. 

Next came instructions for the actual hunt. The 
original plan had been for Chris to take one alligator 
and for me to take one. However, due to an administra- 
tive glitch, there wasn’t a permit for him. That meant I 
would take both gators. Despite his obvious disappoint- 
ment Chris was a really good sport about it all, and was 
eager for me to get at least one gator. 

“What would you like to take your alligators with?” 
Don asked. “You can use a compound bow, a crossbow 
or a spear.” Since I have two bad shoulders | don’t 
shoot a compound bow any more, and | thought I’d 
have trouble getting enough momentum behind a 
spear for the same reason. And since I had brought 
along my Bear crossbow, that seemed to be the ticket. 


The process was simple. Using a spotlight, Don 
would locate an alligator by its eyes, which glow red in 
the dark. He’d ease up on it with the airboat and, 
when he could judge its size, would either move on or 
would tap me on the shoulder. If he tapped, I was to 
stand up and look for the gator. Once I could see it 
clearly, I’d nod, and Don would tell me whether or not 
I should take the shot. I’d shoot a specially rigged 
arrow, complete with a trailing metal cable. 

When I'd snagged the alligator, Don would pull it 
to the boat with the cable and kill it by using a “bang 
stick,” fitted with a shotgun shell and a floating firing 
pin on the back of head right where it connects to his 
neck. Then he’d tape the gator’s mouth up — even a 
“dead” alligator has been known to come back to life 
and administer a nasty bite — and pull the gator into 
the boat. 

By the time we were through talking it was full 
dark and then some. When we got the boat on the 
water and were ready to go, it was almost 9 p.m. — 
and getting into prime alligator hunting time. 

The trouble is, nothing is as simple as it seems, and 
hunting alligators certainly falls into that category. In 
theory, it’s easy: locate the alligator, stand up, get a 
good look at it, aim, take the shot. In the real world, 
there’s a lot that can go wrong. And for a while, it 
seemed like everything that could go wrong would go 
wrong. 

The first few gators Don saw were too small. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “As it gets later, we’ll see 
more big ones.” 

The words were barely out of his mouth when we 
did. As we eased up on a pair of bright red eyes, he 
tapped the back of my shoulder with a quick tattoo. 

“There’s a good one, at least 7 feet!” he said. 

I stood up and braced the backs of my legs against 
the edge of the seat in the rocking airboat. I could see 
the gator, and he was right — it was a nice one. I took 
aim at the middle of its back and waited. “Take him!” 
Don said. 

I squeezed the trigger and the arrow made a sharp 
“hiss” as it entered the water — and missed the gator 
completely. The way the critter was lying in the water, 
it was actually kind of dangling from the back of his 
neck down, and what looked like a good shot was 
actually a clean miss over the top of its back. 

That near miss, though, was enough to get its 
attention and it vanished into the murk on the bottom 
of the lake. 

We continued to search. Once more we found a 
nice 7-footer, nearly a twin to the first one. Again, I 
took aim and squeezed the trigger. The arrow went off 
with a clatter into the water. I looked down, and the 
severed cable was in a heap at my feet. It had snagged 
on the crossbow and parted. And, as before, the gator 
vanished into the dark water. 

In a few minutes we found yet another gator of the 
same size. This time everything went smoothly — to a 
point. The arrow hissed cleanly off the bow and the 
barb struck the gator’s back with a solid thud. 

Don grabbed the cable and pulled the gator toward 
the boat. We could see it coming in, but then the cable 
went slack. Don pulled again, and the arrow came up 
over the side; the barb had let go. 
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Chris said, “Oh, Mom!” And Don and I looked at each Florida Alligator Hunts Provide 
other in total frustration. 

“This isn’t how it’s supposed to work,” he said. “We Unparalleled Hunting Adventure 
should have had that one.” 

“We should have had all three of them,” I replied. 
“Isn't that why they call this ‘hunting’?” 

By now it was after 11 p.m. Once again, we started 
looking for a gator. This time Don started tapping on 
my shoulder long before we got to the next set of red 
eyes. 

“Get ready!” he said sharply. “This one’s a big one!” 

And it was. Not a monster by any means, it was still 
a nice big gator, close to 10 feet long. I took aim at the 
middle of this back, took a deep breath, and squeezed 
the trigger. 

The gator thrashed for a moment and then dived 
deep. Don leaped down from his seat and grabbed the 
cable as it snaked over the side of the boat. 

“You hit him good!” he said. “Now I just need to get 
him to the boat.” 

Don and that gator wrestled for the better part of 
half an hour. Don would pull and pull, and we’d see 
the outline of the gator below the water. Don would 
reach for the bang stick and, in that moment, the 
gator would go back down and wrap the cable around 
some kind of structure we couldn’t see below the 
water. Then Don would pull and pull again and get the 
gator to the boat, and again the gator would dive deep 
and get out of reach. 

Finally the gator tired enough for Don to hold it at 
the boat and use the bang stick. Then he taped the 
gator’s mouth shut, pulled it into the boat, and tagged 
its tail, per state law. 

The second one I finally got was almost an anti-cli- 
max after that. Around 1 a.m. we located one more 
nice 7-footer, and I had a perfect shot. We got this alli- 
gator right to the boat, got it aboard, and were done. 

Would I go on another gator hunt? In a heartbeat. 
In fact, in July I'll be filling out an application for this 
year’s hunt. 


The FWC is offering hunters a great opportunity to 
take part in its annual statewide alligator harvest, which 
runs Sept. 1 through Oct. 8. Since 1988, Florida has 
offered these alligator hunts, which provide a thrilling, 
hands-on, face-to-face hunting adventure that is unlike 
any other hunting experience imaginable. 

This season, more than 4,000 Alligator Harvest 
Permits will be available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Permit holders are authorized to take two 
alligators from designated areas during specific harvest 
periods. 

Sale of these permits begins at 10 a.m. (EDT) July 6. 
Applicants have their preference of applying at any 
county tax collector’s office, license agent (retail outlet 
that sells hunting and fishing licenses), online at 
MyFWC.com/license or by calling toll-free 1-888-HUNT- 
FLORIDA (486-8356) from anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. 

To reserve a permit, applicants must submit 
payment for an Alligator Trapping License and two alli- 
gator-hide validation tags, or provide proof of a valid 
Alligator Trapping License (must be valid through Oct. 
8) plus pay the fee for the two hide validation tags. No 
other hunting licenses are required. 

The cost for a Resident Alligator Trapping License 
and hide validation tags is $272, and non-residents pay 
$1,022. Any hunter who takes an alligator must com- 
plete and send in an Alligator Harvest Report Form. The 
information gathered from these forms enables FWC 
biologists to monitor population trends and impacts of 
the annual harvest. 

An Alligator Trapping Agent License is also available 
for $52, which allows the license holder to assist a trap- 
per in taking alligators, but only in the presence of the 
permitted trapper. All persons seeking a harvest permit 
must be at least 18 years of age by Sept. 1, 2005, and 
only one harvest permit per person will be issued. 

To educate participants on the rules and regulations 
of the hunts, the FWC offers a no-cost, three-hour train- 
ing and orientation program, which is held throughout 
the state. Permit recipients are not required to attend, 
but first-time participants are strongly encouraged to 
do so. Courses will be offered in July and August, and 
permit holders will receive, by mail, permit packages 
listing exact dates and locations. 

: ‘ ‘ : For more information on how to get involved in 
Carolee and Don search for gators while Chris waits these exciting alligator hunts, visit MyEWC.com/ 
patiently. alligator and click on “Statewide Hunts.” 

~ Steve Stiegler, FWC 
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THREE KEYs TO 


he Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) is keying in on three core mes- 
sages for the busy summer boating season: stay 
alert, wear your life jacket and don’t drink and operate a 
boat. The agency says keeping these messages in mind 
can dramatically decrease your chances of getting into an 
accident and increase your chances of survival if you do. 

“In 2003, Florida led the nation in boating deaths 
with 64, and last year we had 68. We hope to reverse that 
trend by alerting boaters to the biggest dangers,” said 
Capt. Richard Moore, Florida’s boating law administrator. 

Moore said the agency honed in on the three safety 
messages after analyzing Florida’s boat accident data. 

Collisions with vessels or fixed objects are the two 
leading types of accidents. Last year, they accounted for 
nearly half of the mishaps on Florida’s waterways. 

Moore said this reflects the importance of staying alert 
to everything going on around you. 

“One of the biggest misconceptions about boating 
accidents is that they are caused by extremely reckless 
behavior, but when you look at the numbers you see that 
it comes down to people not paying attention or making 
one careless move,” Moore said. “We want people to go 
out and have fun, but also to understand the minute they 
lose focus something could happen.” 

Moore said alcohol and not wearing a life jacket are 
the two major contributors to fatal accidents. In 2004, 


Bt SATING SAFETY 


By Kim Jamerson, FWC 


FWC Officer Darren Riley demonstrates a personal 
flotation device to boaters near Little Shell Island, in 


the Intracoastal Waterway Channel, Lee County. 


alcohol use was the primary cause of 21 percent of boat- 
ing deaths. Almost one-third of the fatal accidents were 
classified as “falls overboard,” and drowning was the 
cause of death in 65 percent of those fatalities. 

“We don’t know the exact number of people who 
would have survived these accidents had they been wear- 
ing a life jacket, but there is no doubt that most might 
still be alive today if they had worn a life jacket,” Moore 
said. 

In May, the FWC began flooding Lee County with the 
three key messages to test out a new boat safety cam- 
paign. The $250,000 pilot program is targeting boaters 
with television, print and radio advertjsements, bill- 
boards, point-of-sale displays and hangouts from law 
enforcement officers, the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
the U.S. Power Squadrons. The agency, is conducting pre- 
and post-campaign surveys to evalu he campaign's 
effectiveness. If the pilot program i cessful, the FWC 
will roll out the campaign to other ¢t areas with high 
boating-accident numbers. ell 

Visit MyFWC.com/law/boating; 
accident statistics. 
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these caused by a school of redfish. 


sunglasses, making it much easier to see. The underside 
of the brim should be a dark color. The dark color 
reflects less light onto your face, reducing glare. 

You also need a pair of quality polarized sunglasses. 
The polarizing filters cut reflection from the water sur- 
face, making it easier to see into the water. The right 
glasses are extremely important. 

Inshore anglers usually prefer dark amber lenses, 
while gray is popular with the offshore crowd. The 
truly erudite angler carries both. 

Every year I have fishermen step into my boat carrying 
the finest tackle available, but wearing regular clip-on 
sunglasses over their prescription glasses. Clip-ons, while 
better than going without sunglasses, are vastly inferior 
to prescription polaroids. Wearing clip-ons means you 
have four surfaces collecting dirt and causing glare and 
distortion instead of only two. They simply do not work 
as well. If you want to sight-fish successfully, get - and use - 
good sunglasses. 


Give Me a Sign 

Sometimes a fish betrays its presence by causing dis- 
turbances on the water's surface. Sunlight will reflect 
off the fins of fish at or above the water's surface, and 
it’s possible to see this flash from a surprising distance. 

A fish cruising in shallow water pushes a wave up 
above it, known as a wake. To visualize this, think of a 
submarine moving through the water only five feet 
below the surface. It would make a disturbance on the 
surface. Fish are smaller than submarines, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. Wakes are easily seen when it's calm. 
They're harder to see if it's windy, but it can still be 
done. 

Moving waves have a pattern. They all move in the 


Often a small difference in color is your only clue to a 
redfish resting over a shallow grass flat. 


same direction. The peaks are all of a certain height 
range. Anything that breaks this pattern, that looks 
even slightly different, could be a fish. 

The importance of looking into the water cannot be 
overstressed. Fish just don’t put up flags telling their 
enemies of their whereabouts. On the flats, when fish 
enter shallow water looking for a meal, they still try to 
hide as best they can. Even in the deep water offshore, 
fish are frequently found near the top of the water col- 
umn. If you want to spot them, you have to train 
yourself to look - and to really see. 

Look into the water. This is easiest when there is lit- 
tle or no wind, the sun is high in the sky and at your 
back, and there are no clouds. In shallow water, the 
bottom should be light in color and the water should 
be clear. 

Tilt your head back and forth to find the most effec- 
tive angle for your sunglasses. Avoid staring at one 
spot. Keep your eyes scanning, looking for any break in 
the patterns you see. Scan back and forth, from close-in 
to the boat to the limit of visibility and then back in- 
close again. Your skill will improve as you practice. 

What do you look for? Not a fish, but anything that 
might be a fish. Don’t expect it to be as easy as seeing a 
goldfish in a bowl. Mostly, you are looking for subtle 


Tom Mitzlaff and Maxx Kumiski saw a school of redfish 
along a beach and caught these two fish. 


clues of various kinds. Muds are easily seen and are 
usually caused by fish. Although the fish making muds 
may be mullet or stingrays, game fish frequently follow 
both. Always investigate with a cast or two. 

Sometimes you see the movement of the fish itself, 
or you may see its shadow moving along the bottom as 
it swims. 

Look for flashes. When fish turn or roll on their 
sides, their sides catch and reflect light. This lasts for 
only a brief moment, but is easy to see and is a dead 
giveaway that fish are present. 

Look for differences in color. The light cream-color of 
pectoral fins is often the only visible clue to the pres- 
ence of redfish when they cruise over a dark grass bot- 
tom. These fins are small, maybe the size of a quarter 
and not easy to see. Sometimes you'll see what looks like 
a light-colored worm wiggling vertically in the water. 
This is a tailing redfish in water too deep for its tail to 
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Not all sight-fishing happens on the flats. Brian Jaye and 
Maxx Kumiski caught this tripletail free-swimming near 
the surface out in the Atlantic. 


break the surface. The "worm" is the blue tinge 
along the margin of the tail. 

Watch the water below birds when they fly close 
to the water surface. As they pass over fish, the fish 
spook and jump. I've taken some fine fish after a 
wading bird in flight tipped me off to their pres- 
ence. 

Sometimes your ears can direct you to your quar- 
ry. Tailing fish splash and quiet anglers can hear 
them. The distinct feeding pops of trout or snook 
are very easy to hear. When a school of jacks jumps 
on a school of mullet it can sound like someone is 
dropping bowling balls into the water! 

Another thing to look for is a motionless fishy- 
looking shape. Sometimes fish lay up, not moving. 
Needless to say, they're hard to see when they do 
this. 

If you see something that looks like it might be a 
fish, cast to it! Many times I let my curiosity get the 
best of me and approach too closely. The fish lets 
me know that it is actually a fish and not a piece of 
wood by streaking off towards deeper water, leaving 
me feeling fishless and foolish. 

You usually can't see the entire fish. Seatrout are 
one of the most difficult of all fish to spot. Their 
dark backs blend in perfectly with grass. They often 
lie motionless over grassy bottoms, particularly 
around the edges of sandy areas. When they do this 
they are almost impossible to see. Often the only 
clue you have to a trout's presence is its tail, a little 
lighter in color than the background, with a darker 
band along the back edge. Check it out with a cast! 

Never ignore anything. You're a hunter and have 
to behave like one. 

For the majority of anglers, sight-fishing is sim- 
ply the most satisfying way to hook a fish. No mat- 
ter what happens to be your favorite species, watch- 
ing it attack your bait adds so much to the angling 
experience that many people won't fish any other 
way. Try it too, and see what you've been missing. 
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Although not easy, it is possible to sight fish for snook 
when they're in shallow water, as demonstrated by Paul 
Hobby and this prime specimen. Below: A nice seatrout 
landed by Joe Mulson. Seatrout are most visible during 
the winter months when they visit shallow water to sun 
themselves. 
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“Antlers Cost 


Article and Photographs by William J. Weber, D.V.M 


ave you ever wondered how deer lose their antlers? 

I’m sure, like me, you know that every year male 

white-tailed deer lose their antlers and later sprout a 
new set. I never considered, nor worried, about what hap- 
pened to the old set until one of my young boys asked, 
“Dad, how do deer lose their horns — are they just walk- 
ing in the woods and they just fall off - how do they get 
them off?” I didn’t have a good answer then, but I do 
now. 

When I was in practice as a veterinarian, I was also a 
licensed wildlife rehabilitator and did quite a bit of work 
with the local wildlife officers of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. On one occasion they 
brought me a mature buck that had been injured. After I 
repaired his jaw and sutured up his abdomen, he was 
released into a five-acre habitat we kept in the woods 


In August, the buck's antlers were almost mature 
although still covered in velvet. 


near our house. 

The buck recovered well and he stayed with us for 
more than three years. The whole family enjoyed watch- 
ing him change with the seasons. We were also interested 
in his relationship with a doe that lived in the same habi- 
tat and we’d raised as an orphan. During this time I got 
to watch his antlers grow from little velvet bumps in 
early spring to the hard ivory antlers of a mature buck in 
late summer. 

During a span of three days each summer, I watched as 
he thrashed his mature velvet antlers against small trees 
and bushes until the velvet peeled off in bloody strips and 
a beautiful buck with reddish antlers appeared. After a few 

The buck's antlers began growing in early spring days the reddish color was gone, and his antlers took on 
and by late June were several inches long with a the dark ivory color seen in a trophy buck. 
noticable fork. 
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While I got to witness this several times, only 
once did I see him actually lose his antlers. It was 
quite a dynamic process. As I remember, sometime 
in January | noticed him rubbing his antlers 
against a small tree I could see from our back 
porch. It wasn’t violent rubbing, but rather as if 
had an itch. I paid more attention during the next 
few days as the rubbing became more intense. 

Then, one day he started vigorously thrashing his 
antlers against a small sapling and — all at once — 
his right antler came loose. It hung alongside his 
head for a moment or so and then, tossing his 
head, the antler dropped to the ground. There was 
a trickle of blood on the side of his head when he 
leaned down and sniffed the fallen antler. 

For the next two days he went around with a sin- 
gle antler. The spot where the right one had been 
lost looked healed. Then, like a kid with a loose 
tooth, he began to worry the remaining antler. He 
rubbed the tree and thrashed the bushes. 

I could see that it was loose and appeared to be 
attached only by the skin at the base of the antler 
and then, it too, dropped to the ground. That spot 
healed quickly as well and, in a matter of days, | 
could see new antlers beginning to push the velvet 
up and out. 

Now, when someone asks, “How do deer lose 
their antlers,” I can answer, “It takes a little work, 
but like a kid with a loose tooth, they worry them 
off.” 

Above: After rubbing off the velvet, usually in September, the buck's antlers had a reddish color which 
gradually faded to dark ivory. 

Below left: After working loose the first antler, the buck went several days with just one antler. 

Below right: The spots where the antlers had been healed quickly. 
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MMM EWC UPDATE 


Headmaster C. David Rhodes III (left) introduces Capt. 
John Burton (center) and Lt. Roy Williams (right) during 
the flag donation ceremony at the Darlington School in 
Rome, GA. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) law enforcement officers recently presented a shad- 
owbox in memory of two students who died during a 
canoeing and camping trip off the coast of Dixie County. 

During a search and rescue operation in late February, 
FWC officers assisted in rescuing eight survivors and 
recovered the bodies of the two teens from Georgia. 

The two young men, Sean Christopher Wilkinson and 
Clarence “Clay” Rogers McKemie, were part of a group on 
spring break from the Darlington School in Rome, Ga., 
camping off the town of Suwannee. While paddling to an 
island to camp, the group encountered difficulties and 
rough seas which pulled them out into the gulf from shel- 
tered waters. 

The group leader was able to call for help and the U.S. 
Coast Guard and the FWC began searching for the group, 
according to Capt. John Burton, area supervisor at the 
Crystal River Field Office. 

“We successfully rescued eight of the 10 people who 
were part of the group from the Darlington School, but 
our officers were deeply affected by the loss of the two 
boys,” according to Burton. 

“Officer Laird Canfield came up with the idea to give 
the retired flags back in memory of the students. They 
wanted to show the school’s students, families and staff 
exactly how we felt,” Burton said. 

From the initial idea, the officers and staff of the FWC 
Crystal River office designed a shadowbox containing a 
U.S. and Florida flag flown on two of the vessels used by 
the FWC during the search. 

“The flags were tattered from the miserable conditions 
endured during the search and rescue,” Burton explained. 
“The officers involved in the search signed the Florida flag 
and paid for the box with their own donations.” 

On behalf of the families, friends and the school, the 
Headmaster of Darlington School, C. David Rhodes III, 
wrote a thank-you letter to the officers involved in the 
search. Burton contacted Rhodes and asked if the box 
could be presented to the school in memory of the stu- 
dents. Rhodes invited FWC to the school’s honors day 
program, held May 13. 


“We thought this was an appropriate time to present 
this shadowbox to the school,” Burton explained. 

Burton, along with Lt. Roy Williams, went to Rome for 
the presentation. 

The honors day program was a celebration of achieve- 
ment for the students of Darlington School and numerous 
awards were given. A heartfelt standing ovation was given 
to Burton and Williams by the Darlington staff, students 
and the families of Shawn and Clay. 

During their presentation, a letter signed by Colonel 


Julie Jones, director of the Division of Law Enforcement, 


was read. The letter requested that the school display the 
shadowbox in memory of Shawn and Clay. The brass 
plaque on the shadowbox read: 

These retired, weathered flags were flown on the boats of the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission during the 

weekend of February 26, 2005, as we searched for Sean 
Christopher Wilkinson and Clarence ‘Clay’ Rogers McKemie. 
Although their young lives were taken from you, 
may they always be remembered. Our thoughts and prayers 
are with you, your family and friends. 
Officers and Staff 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
Crystal River, Florida 
April 1, 2005 
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“We hope our presentation and the shadow box 
helped comfort the families and friends with their loss. 
We also hope that we may have helped to prevent a tragic 
accident like this from occurring in the future,” Burton 
said. 

The FWC is committed to safe boating and preventing 
boating accidents. 

“The best course of action is to have a float plan, keep 
track of weather conditions, have some sort of communi- 
cation source such as a cell phone or VHF radio and check 
equipment before launching to ensure you have all of the 
required safety gear,” Burton explained. 

For more information about boating safety, visit 


MyFWC.com/boating. 
~ Karen Parker 
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By Andy Lindstrom 
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First an Outdoorsman, 
Then an Artist "\\. 


S ome wildlife artists turn to the 
beauty of nature for inspiration, 
posing their subjects in idyllic scenes. 
Bill Bishop, an avid outdoorsman and 
gifted artist living in Orlando, finds his 
muse at the end of a fly rod’s 6-pound 
tippet, pitting his strength and skills 
against the silver fury of a saltwater 
tarpon. 

“When I sculpt or paint a jumping 
tarpon, it’s not that I think it should 
look that way,” he said during a recent 
phone conversation shoehorned 
between back-to-back fishing trips. “It’s 
because I know it looks that way based 
on those things I’ve personally experi- 
enced, maybe 150 days a year on the 
water.” 

Semi-retired after selling his family 
office-furnishings business (“I still invest 
in real estate and other things,” he said), 
Bishop considers fly fishing for tarpon or 
snook his overwhelming passion. Art - 
both acrylic paintings and bronze sculp- 
tures — allows him to keep his hand in 
the sport when he’s not wetting a line. 

“Most wildlife artists are artists first. 
Then they might enjoy getting out in 
the woods and waters,” he said. “That’s 


not the case with me. Before anything 
else, I’m an outdoorsman. It’s priority 
one. Artwork follows that.” 

Even so, Bishop’s finished pieces 
display a meticulous attention to detail 
that belies their second-class status. 
“I'm very detail minded,” he said. “It’s 
not unusual for me to spend 300 to 400 
hours getting everything just right on a 
single piece. If someone asked me to 
paint a forest, for instance, I’d find one 
branch with three leaves on it. Then I’d 
try to make them look as real as possi- 
ble. That’s what interests me.” 

A self-described independent artist 
(“I don’t sell in galleries,” he said. “Most ~ 
are sold through fly-fishing shops”), 
Bishop has been handy with a pencil or 
paint brush since childhood. He decided 
to turn serious about art some eight 
years ago. 

“I’ve always enjoyed painting and 
illustrating, and now I’ve got the time to 
indulge my art,” he said. “But I’ve never 
been part of the art community. When 
somebody like that buys my artwork, 
it’s gratifying if they like it. But when 
an avid, avid tarpon or snook fisher- 
man or guide buys it — I’d rather have 


that than anything else. That guy 
knows what a fish really looks like, he 
can tell you if it’s right or wrong. The 
dyed-in-the-wool guy who’s put his 
hand on 1,000 snook in his lifetime, 
that’s the toughest test there is. You 
can’t fool him.” 

Married in 1966, Bishop and his 
wife, Janie, have two children and four 
grandsons. “The oldest is 4, the 
youngest 2,” he said with a laugh. 
“And, yes, they all tangle up enough 
outfits to keep me busy for a week.” 

Except for Janie, all of Bishop’s fami- 
ly love to fly fish. His passion for the 
sport has led to appearances on ESPN 
Outdoors and regular fishing trips with 
angling legends such as Flip Pallot. 

“On average, I hope to jump around 
200 fish a year,” Bishop said. “One time 


Sailfish 


with Flip, | fought a giant tarpon for 16 
hours before we finally lost him. That 
should give you some idea of the pas- 
sion I have for this sport. If I’m not 
doing it, I’m thinking about it. Or I’m 
out in my warehouse, where | keep my 
boats, my shop and art studio.” 

In addition to his bronze sculp- 
tures, most of Bishop’s art interest 
these days is concentrated on pen-and- 
ink illustrations he’s doing for several 
author friends. “They’re all about fish- 
ing, of course,” he said. “Fly fishing, 
more specifically tarpon fishing. I'll 
concentrate on that from September 
through April. Then I'll fish the rest of 
the year.” 

For information on Bill Bishop's 
current artwork, contact his wife, Janie, 
by e-mail at janiebishop@cfl.rr.com. 
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Left: Proud granddad Bill with Hayden holding the first redfish caught by his grandson. 


Right: Bronze sculpture of a tarpon. 
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By G.B. Knowles ¢ Photographs by Larry Lynch 


hen I was a kid, we'd go to Florida Gator football 

games all the time. My uncle was a big Gator 
booster and the long trips became a family tradition, as 
did another tradition - gator steaks. 

There used to be a little tavern in Crystal River that 
served alligator steaks and turtle burgers. At that time, 
it was the only restaurant I know of that served up such 
fare. I guess they got the gator and turtle meat from the 
wild before laws were passed protecting the critters. 

My uncle prided himself on being a gourmet, so we 
always detoured to the little tavern for the exotic fare. I 
remember one day when all of us kids ate soggy turtle 
burgers while hiding under the bleachers in a driving 
rain. Later we got to go into the locker room and meet 
Gator luminaries like Heisman Trophy winner Steve 
Spurrier (when he was a player). 

I probably ate my first alligator steak at that tavern 
when I was about 8 years old. I’ve had a fondness for 
eating the big reptiles ever since, and I have learned 
some remarkable recipes over the years. 

Back in the 1950s and early 60s gator meat was a 
staple in most hunting camps and we often received 
gifts of “gator tail” from hunting friends. 

While that way of life has changed, it’s still relative- 
ly easy to get a permit to harvest a gator. But you don’t 
have to hunt gators to enjoy their meat. Today, farmers 
raise them, and the meat can be purchased in most 
large grocery stores. 

Store-bought gator meat comes in chunks that are 


perfect for frying. Dip the chunks in some flour that is 
seasoned with Everglades Seasoning and fry it to a gold- 
en brown for a simple taste treat. But that is not the 
traditional way Floridians cooked the big reptiles. 

When gators were rousted from the swamps at will, 
many hunters simply took the tail. Indeed, that is 
where the best and most succulent meat is found. 
Modern gator farmers use a lot more of the gator and 
market the tail, leg and jowl meat. 

But in days gone by, only the tail was used. Gators 
have very tough skin and are pretty hard to skin. Old- 
timers didn’t want to fuss with anything but the rela- 
tively easy-to-get-at tail. Back then, the skinned-out tail 
was cut into steaks with the vertebra in the middle of 
each steak, much like a king mackerel or catfish steak. 

If you can find gator meat in this form, it makes a 
delicious change from plain old fried gator. Gator 
steaks are large chunks of meat that are usually grilled 
(like beef or kingfish) or sautéed. 

I like to sauté them in lemon butter — a truly tradi- 
tional Florida outdoor experience. But I have to admit 
that I am partial to fried gator too. And the best fried 
gator I have ever eaten is served at a restaurant called 
The Crab Trap - a favorite with Manatee County locals 
and tourists alike. The Crab Trap does not like to share 
its recipes but I sort of figured it out - or as close to it 
as I can get. 

The chunks of gator meat are dredged in seasoned 
flour, but instead of being deep fried, they’re sautéed 
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in butter. I believe the key to this delicious 
recipe is that dry sherry is added to the pan 
at the last minute. The sherry adds a dis- 
[ tinctive and sweet flavor that brings out 
the natural sweetness of the gator meat. 
Another recipe I sampled in a restaurant 
: featured sautéed unbreaded gator meat in 
a butter along with onions and bell peppers. 
The first time I tried this dish I thought the 
onions and peppers might overpower the 

uf sweet, subtle flavor of gator but they 

didn’t. Rather, the sweetness of the peppers 

and onions complemented the sweetness of 

the gator meat. 

Probably the most unusual meal of alli- 

gator I have eaten was at a hunting camp 
s on the edge of the Fakahatchee Strand. A 
hunting buddy of mine had a friend who 
had access to some of the first of the trap- 
per-caught gator. He showed up in camp 
with a state-stamped box of properly- 
licensed gator meat at a time when the 
only way you could legally find it was by 
knowing a trapper. 

He placed strips of gator meat on a 
charcoal grill, which we thought would 
ruin the gator and make it tough, but there 
was a method to his madness. 

He grilled the gator very slowly over a 
low fire and basted it constantly with 
melted butter. It was delicious and 
surprisingly tender. I’d never seen this done 
before but it remains one of my favorite of 
hunting camp memories. 

One thing to remember when cooking 
alligator is that you either have to cook it 
fast or very slow. As Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings pointed out in “Cross Creek 
Cookery’ gator is similar to veal. It gets 
tough if you don’t cook it fast enough, 
hence the popularity of fried gator. Frying 
helps tenderize the meat. 

But slow cooking works as well. A buddy 
of mine received a gift of gator meat one 
time and invited me to share it with him. 
When I got to his house I was horrified to 
learn that he was making Swiss steak out 
of it. 

He had browned the gator meat along 
with onions, made a roux out of flour and 
then added water and simmered it for an 
hour and a half. It turned out just like 
Swiss steak, made delicious gravy, and was 
tender and surprisingly good. 

Today, gator meat is widely available 
and is relatively inexpensive as well. At 
about five dollars a pound, farm-raised 
gator is less costly than grouper or beef 
steak. 

Gators are now farmed throughout the 
south. The last batch I purchased came 
from a gator farm in Georgia. 

You know, I’m kind of glad my uncle, 
the big University of Florida fan, won’t 
find that out. It just doesn’t seem right for 
Florida’s favorite reptile to be farmed by 
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ME CLUBS & ORGANIZATIONS 
Trekking with the Florida Trail Association 


By Andy Lindstrom ¢ Photographs courtesy of the FTA 


A group of hikers walks along the new Eaton Creek bridge 
and boardwalk on National Trails Day 2005 in the Ocala 
National Forest. 


Stretching across the Sunshine State like an endless 
green ribbon, the Florida National Scenic Trail attracts 
day hikers, overnight backpackers and seriously dedi- 
cated through-trekkers from all corners of the globe. 
From the Gulf Islands National Seashore below 
Pensacola to the Everglades’ Big Cypress National 
Preserve, it’s a mesmerizing 738 miles of sandy flats, 
upland forests, dry savannas, boot-sucking swamps, 
numerous small streams, an occasional major river and 


even several interrupted sections that require a short 
walk along paved roads. 

The 105-mile Big O circling Lake Okeechobee may 
be the best-known loop. Bradwell Bay Wilderness, parts 
of which call for wading chest deep through the St. 
Marks National Wildlife Reserve, was named by a 
national magazine as one of the nation’s 10 toughest 
hikes. Brightly blazed sections along Wakulla County’s 
Sopchoppy River, the Suwannee River and both the 
Osceola and Ocala national forests wind through an 
unspoiled paradise of secretive critters, breathless vistas 
and cathedral-like silence. 

Officially under the wing of the U.S. Forest Service, 
the Florida Trail depends greatly on 18 non-profit 
chapters of the all-volunteer Florida Trail Association, 
said Terry Tenold, chair for the Apalachee chapter. Each 
chapter is further divided into sections, whose mem- 
bers help federal rangers maintain their length of the 
trail. Ronnie Traylor of Bristol in Liberty County and 
Apalachee chapter’s Section 24 leader, said that he 
typically puts in at least one day a month cleaning 
trail, chopping brush back, bushhogging, reblazing, 
repairing foot bridges and tending information signs. 

At each chapter’s monthly meeting, members also 
get together for educational programs, to arrange hikes 
and paddling trips, and schedule trail maintenance 
sessions. 

“There are still gaps in the trail, but more and more 
are coming together as we progress,” Traylor said of the 
scenic trail, one of only eight nationally that’s been 
designated such by the federal government. “When 
finished, it will be almost 1,400 miles long.” 


AANSAOO 80d 


On the second annual Ocean to Lake Hike in Palm Beach 
County, backpackers on the 72-mile trek pause to cool off 
at the “Hole in the Wall,” a cypress slough in Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area. 
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Backpackers vanish into the dense saw palmetto understory of the Osceola National Forest. 


BOB WOODS 


Inset Top: The Florida Trail crosses Big Fork Creek in Eglin Air Force Base. Inset Bottom: Volunteers Pete Durnell and Mary Acken 
put the finishing touches on a new bridge in the Little-Big Econ State Forest, built by the F-Troop volunteer trail crew. 


First opened in the early 1980s, the Florida Trail 
has yet to gain the notoriety of better-publicized hik- 
ing routes such as the Appalachian Trail or California’s 
Pacific Crest Trail, but Traylor said that it’s getting 
more popular each year. He mentioned an average of 
30 to 35 through-hikers in a typical season plus 
uncounted thousands who venture onto local seg- 
ments. 

As for the 4,500 or so volunteers who maintain 
that progress, the 600-member Suncoast chapter out of 
Tampa is probably the largest. Other active chapters 
help keep up the trail near Orlando, Ocala, Fort 
Lauderdale, Miami and Tallahassee. 

“T probably have one of the smaller groups, maybe 


four or five volunteers,” Traylor said. “But it can get 
pretty busy out here. We’ll get quite a few hikers, 
many of them from other countries — usually either 
German or English, sometimes a few Asian — who'll 
call for assistance. The biggest thing they want to 
know about is snakes and alligators. And footwear, 
because they are getting wet quite a bit.” 

Founded in 1964, the Florida Trail Association is 
dedicated to building, maintaining, protecting and 
promoting the Florida National Scenic Trail. Its state 
headquarters are located in Gainesville at 5415 S.W. 
13th St. Brochures are available through the Web site 
www.floridatrail.org or by contacting Sandy Friend at 
the Gainesville office, (352) 378-8823. 


Day hikers on the annual Big O Hike see the best sunrises Lake Okeechobee has to offer as they circle the lake on the 


Florida Trail. 
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restoration of wildlife. A 
small portion of that money 
goes to help fund hunter 
safety programs and shoot- 
ing ranges. You might think 
that free money to a state 
could be wasted like some 
tax dollars. But, au contraire. 
You’ve never seen a state 
agency stretch money as far 
as the FWC does each year. 
In this case, it’s just Alan 
Busenbark, coordinator for 
the shooting range 
program. 

Right now, Florida has 
seven public gun ranges funded, with one new range 
per year planned. “We’ve prioritized every county,” 
Busenbark said. “We’re trying to work with local 
government agencies to help place large shooting 
facilities in parts of the state where there is high 
demand for a modern shooting sports facility but 
currently no place to shoot in the area. We’re also 
adding new ranges at our current facilities that have 
out-grown their needs and are looking to add hunter 
sight-in ranges in some of our wildlife management 
areas.” 

Of the seven ranges currently overseen by the 
FWC, four are unmanned, two are manned by con- 
cessionaires and one, Indian River County, is operat- 
ed by the local government. Of the unmanned 
ranges, Osceola and Apalachicola National Forest are 
designed for rifle and pistol shooting only, while the 
range in Ocala National Forest and in the Babcock- 
Webb Wildlife Management Area are where shotgun 
enthusiasts can bring their clay launchers and hone 


their wing-shooting skills. At the FWC ranges in 
Pace (Santa Rosa County), Tenoroc (Polk County) 
and Indian River County, you will find archery, pis- 
tol and rifle ranges, 5-stand sporting clays, as well as 
standard sporting clays courses for the avid shooter. 

Incidentally, FWC shooting ranges host many 
charity events and special events for the shooting 
public. In March of this year the FWC Pace Range 
teamed up with the Southern Company in hosting a 
fund-raiser for Front Porch Pensacola on behalf of 
Florida Council of 100, an initiative led by Gov. 
Bush and implemented in several communities 
throughout Florida. 

Earlier this year, the FWC Pace Range also hosted 
the Tom Knapp Shooting Exposition where specta- 
tors were entertained by this shooter who holds two 
distinctive world records in “Freestyle Target 
Shooting” and “Exhibition Shooting” and who’s 
made history in the shooting industry. And ESPN is 
holding its shooting games, July 7-10, at the FWC 
Tenoroc Shooting Sports in Polk County. 

The Tenoroc facility covers 170 acres and serves 
some 20,000 shooters a year. It’s considered one of 
the best, safest shooting ranges in the country and 
accommodates many other major shooting tourna- 
ments and charitable fund-raisers. 

As you might guess, the three important factors 
in building a range are safety, sound and environ- 
ment. FWC is a leader in building ranges with baf- 
fling designs that not only help ensure safety but 
also help reduce the sound of gunfire coming from 
the facility. One issue foremost in the struggle for 
gun ranges is that of environmentalism. 

“In Florida, we have sandy, acidic soil,” 
Busenbark said, “We monitor our gun ranges to be 
sure we have the right pH so the lead in bullets won’t 


Previous page: The FWC Pace Range hosted the Tom Knapp Shooting Exposition. 
The public shooting range in the Osceola National Forest (above, below and bottom of facing page) is an 
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unmanned facility designed for rifle and pistol shooting only. 
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leach into the water supply. We also have adapted 
the Environmental Protection Agency’s Best 
Management Practices for Shooting Ranges to ensure 
that all of our ranges are always in compliance.” 

As the population increases, it gets harder to find 
space to build new shooting ranges. Some of our 
WM<As might provide the solution to hunters having 
a place to sight-in their hunting rifles. As has been 
proved at the Babcock-Webb Shooting Range in 
Charlotte County, a range built on a WMA provides 
for two complementary functions for sportsmen and 
women to enjoy. One of the goals of the shooting 
range program is to continue these efforts in estab- 
lishing shooting ranges and/or hunter sight-in 


500 


ranges on select WMAs across the state. 

Anybody may use the FWC unmanned public 
ranges at no cost and can sight-in their hunting 
rifles or enjoy a great time of punching paper or 
breaking clay birds for a nominal fee at the other 
FWC ranges. 

You can find out more about each of these ranges 
at the FWC Hunter Safety Web site - MyFWC.com/ 
huntersafety — by clicking on the “ranges” icon on 
the right-hand side of the page. To learn more about 
firearms, firearms safety and how to hunt safely, 
attend a FREE hunter safety class. You can find out 
the when and where by visiting MyFWC.com and 
clicking on “Hunter Safety Course Registration.” 


ZAIN sth Lat City Regional fice dring business 
BD scr (964 75-055 to report any incicnt thal 
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By Henry Cabbage, FWC and Christopher Paxton, FWC « Photographs by Christopher Paxton, FWC 


n the case of Dead Lake, “dead” does not mean 

“lifeless.” The name just reflects the scenic dead 

cypress stumps that protrude out of the water and 
provide habitat beneath the surface for panfish, 
including one fascinatingly beautiful type of bluegill. 

Hand-painted bream, unique to the Gulf County 
lake, the length of the Chipola River and elsewhere in 
the Apalachicola River and its tributaries, are a remark- 
able variation of the bluegills that have always been a 
staple in the diet of Florida’s cane-pole anglers. 

Although the fish are confined to a limited area, 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) has not found it necessary to use 
special bag limits or size restrictions to manage them. 
The bag limit is 50 per day, for panfish (bream and 
warmouth), and any portion of the daily bag limit can 
be hand-paints. There is no minimum size limit. 

Every hand-paint collected has a different pattern 
of colors, shades and intensity of hues according to 
fisheries biologist Chris Paxton. 

Paxton and another FWC fisheries biologist, Chris 
Hickey, collect samples of hand-paints yearly for a 
genetics study to determine why these beautiful fish 
have the colorful markings that distinguish them from 
all other bluegills. 

“After the genetics studies are completed, we can 
explore other possible causes of the unique coloration 
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of these fish,” Paxton said. “We can investigate 
whether it reflects water quality, habitat conditions or 
some other environmental or biological factor.” 

Cane-polers and bream-buster anglers catch them 
on wigglers or weighted crickets. Rod-and reel anglers 
use beetle-spins to catch hand-paints along with typi- 
cal bluegills, stump knockers (spotted sunfish), war- 
mouths and some monster-sized shell crackers (redear 
sunfish) in Dead Lake. Hand-paints also go for small 
popping bugs on fly rods in West Arm Creek. 

All it takes in the way of licenses to go after hand- 
paints is a $13.50 resident freshwater fishing license. 
Non-residents pay $16.50 to $31.50 for fishing licens- 
es, depending on whether they plan to fish more than 
a week in Florida. 

Florida residents, fishing in their home counties, 
can fish with a cane pole (without a reel) without a 
license except in fish management areas. 

Paxton said opportunities for bank fishing are 
almost nonexistent on Dead Lake because of the 
swamp fringe around the lake. 

“There is a little room for bank-fishermen at 
Wewahitchka, where the old dam used to be and along 
the rivers,” Paxton said. “It’s best for anglers to bring a 
boat when they fish in Dead Lake, because there is no 
place to rent one at the lake.” 

Dead Lake excelled as a sport fishery shortly after 


While they may taste the same, a typical bluegill (left) looks drab when compared with a hand-paint (right). 


workers installed a cofferdam across a narrow section 
of the Chipola River in 1960 to stabilize the lake’s 
water level. However, by the late 1970s, the fishery 
and habitat conditions declined. Officials removed 
the dam during the late 1980s in response to public 
demand. 

Anglers who want to bag a few hand-paints can 
find convenient lodging and a boat ramp at 
Magnolia Lodge. 

Rolled in corn meal and fried up with hush pup- 
pies and served up on a plate with maybe some 


baked beans, coleslaw, and certainly with some 
cheese grits (Tip from the authors: Use quick grits if 
you have to, but never insult these fabulous bream 
by serving them with instant grits), hand-paints 
taste like any other bluegill — which is scrumptious. 
Here in the South, of course, the general consensus 
is that the preferred beverage for such a meal would 
be ice tea. 

Peak fishing time for hand-paints and other pan- 
fish is during warm months, but you can bag them 
year-round. 


MMC ALENDAR MUZUmne 


: 10th Annual Dania 
Beach  béuais Derby. 
(954) 562-7764; 
www.dolphinderby.com. 


: 4th Annual Myakka River 
Caifish Tournament. North Port; 
(941) 426-9531; 
charleshashem@hotmail.com. 


\ : Trout Classic Tournament. 
Codne Key; 

(866) 352-8262; 
www.troutclassic.com. 


: Meet The Beast 
Flathead Catfish Tournament. 
Sponsored by Liberty County 
Bulldog Club. Ricky Parrish; 
(850) 643-2344; (850) 694-4100. 


| 2-17: Bay Point Invitational 
Bilifish Tournament. Panama City 
Beach; (850) 235-6911; 
www.baypointbillfish.com. 


1 »: Indian River Area Fishing 
Report! S$ Blue Water Brawl. 
Offshore Sebastian Inlet; 

(772) 633-8800; draw tiake con. 


uly : Florida B.A.S.S. Team 
Event Tournament. Harris Chain 
of Lakes; Tavares; www.floridabass- 
federation.com. 


L : BoldWater Wahoo and 
Dolphin Slamathon. Fort Pierce 
City Marina; (321) 868-1947; 
www.boldwater.com. 


JULY 


¢ Swallow-tailed and Mississippi 
kites, purple martins and tree 
swallows begin gathering to 
migrate south for the winter 


Bear breeding season begins 


Buck deer in velvet may 
occasionally be spotted 


Sea oats are flowering on 
Atlantic beaches 


Second litters of gray squirrels 
are being born 


Crocodiles are hatching in 
south Florida 


Baby raccoons, foxes, 


30 


| July 1, 1999: The Florida Fish 


and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission began operations. 

. Oyster Closed Season in 
Dixie, Wakulla and Levy counties. 
Jul .: Oyster Closed Season in 
all ee areas. 

lo 5: Crawfish Closed 
Season except for sport season, July 
27-28. 

: Stone Crab Closed 
Season. 

Jo : Snook Closed Season in 
the Atlantic, Gulf, Monroe county 
and Everglades National Park. 

): Annual Dove Club 
Permits may be purchased. 

uly 1 ): Bay Scallop Open 
Harvest i in the Gulf of Mexico. 

July 31: Blue Crab Land 
Closed Season. 
| 6: Alligator Harvest Permits 
si - ee 
jul : Quota Hunt Application 
Period on Airboat, Track Vehicle, 
Youth Hunt, Blackwater WMA Quail 
Hunt, Matanzas Family Hunt and 
averse nana Person Hunts. 

: Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
Meeting. Bryant Building; 620 S. 
Meridian St.; Tallahassee. 
July 15: WMA Recreational Use 
Permit Applications accepted. 


MyFWC.com 


armadillos and bobcats leave 
their mothers 


Leatherback, loggerhead and 
green sea turtles continue to 
crawl ashore to lay eggs 


AUGUST 


Short-tailed shrews begin the 
year’s second round of breeding 


Gopher tortoises are hatching 


Shorebirds and blue-winged teal 
arrive to winter on Florida 
wetlands and lakes 


Snake eggs, including Indigo 
snakes, are hatching 


Yellow warbler migration begins 
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; : Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
West Palm Beach KFD; 
(S61) 832-6780; MyFWC.com. 


Skanska Inshore Classic. 
Live-release tournament for reds, 
trout & jack. Port Orange; 

(386) 322-4480; www.hsfc.com. 


: Annual Fishathon. Pole 
fishing for childen 12 and under. 
Free; 9-11 a.m. Jorgenson Lake; St. 
Petersburg; (727) 893-7441; 

(727) 892-5874. 


National Marina Day. 


: Dog Days Open 
House. Bike ride and canoe/kayak 
trip. Suwannee River State Park; 
(386) 397-2347; 
www.suwanneebike.org. 


: Trout Classic 
Tournament. Homosassa; 
(866) 352-8262; 
www.troutclassic.com. 


3: "Ladies, Let's Go 
Fishing!" seminar. Sarasota Yacht 
Club; (954) 475- 9068; 
1-888- 321-LLGF (5543); 
www.ladiesletsgofishing.com. 


If you would like your nature-based event 
listed in the calendar free of charge, please 
e-mail your information to 
floridawildlifemagazine@myfwc.com 

no less than four months prior to the 
event date. 


Alligators hatch from now to 
mid-September 


Deer are breeding in southern 
Florida 

Coral along the coast spawn in 
conjunction with the full moon 


Bass forage in shallows during 
in the morning, late evening 
and nighttime hours 


Loggerhead and green sea 
turtles continue to nest 


e Leatherback turtles depart for 


their oceanic foraging grounds 


Wild hog breeding season begins 


BOB & BARB LINDHOLM 


SNEWS & NOTE S 
New Military Gold Sportsman’s License Available 


The FWC is providing service 
men and women a new way to 
enjoy their favorite outdoor activi- 
ties. 

Beginning July 1, the FWC will 
offer a Military Gold Sportsman’s 
License to active duty and retired 
military who are stationed in 
Florida or have lived in the state for 
six months and claim Florida as 
their primary residence. The 


reduced-fee annual license ($20) 
offers the same privileges as the 
traditional Gold Sportsman’s 
License ($83.50). It includes hunt- 
ing, saltwater fishing and freshwa- 
ter fishing licenses and wildlife 


management area, archery, muzzle- 


loading gun, turkey, Florida water- 

fowl, snook and crawfish permits. 
The Florida Legislature voted to 

create the new license during its 


FWC Takes Next Step in Review of 


imperiled Species 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) is 
moving forward with its review of 
listing petitions for four species. At 
its June meeting in Daytona Beach, 
the Commission approved staff-rec- 
ommended biological review panels 
and established deadlines for com- 
pletion of biological status reports 
for the bald eagle, gopher tortoise, 
manatee and Panama City crayfish. 
The biological review panels will be 
responsible for conducting a biologi- 
cal assessment of their respective 
species. They will bring together the 
most up-to-date data and run that 
data through the state’s recently- 
updated imperiled species listing cri- 
teria to determine whether a species 


should be classified as endangered, 
threatened or species of special con- 
cern. The biological review panels 
will also examine threats to the 
species and, when biologically justifi- 
able, may recommend a different 
classification. 

Panel members include biologists 
knowledgeable of the species from 
the FWC, other federal and state 
agencies, universities and private 
groups and organizations. An FWC 
biologist will chair each biological 
review panel. 

“FWC staff searched for qualified, 
impartial candidates representing a 
broad base of experience,” FWC 
Chairman Herky Huffman said. “As a 
result of their efforts we have a set 
of high-quality, well-diversified bio- 
logical review panels.” 

The panels will complete their 
biological status reports by June 
2006. 

More information about the 
imperiled species listing process is 
available on the Web at 
MyFWC.com/imperiledspecies. 

~ Kim Jamerson, FWC 


last session. Rep. Will Kendrick 
and Sen. Jeff Atwater sponsored 
the bill. 

The Military Gold Sportsman’s 
Licenses are only available at tax 
collectors’ offices. Those wishing to 
purchase one must show their mili- 
tary ID cards plus a Florida driver's 
license or orders showing they are 
stationed in Florida. 

~ Susan Weaver, FWC 


Commercial Deep- 
water Grouper Fishery 
Closed in Gulf Waters 


The commercial fishery for deep- 
water grouper in federal and state 
waters in the Gulf of Mexico closed 
June 23 and will remain closed the 
rest of the year. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service (NMFS) determined 
that this fishery, which includes misty 
grouper, snowy grouper, yellowedge 
grouper, Warsaw grouper and speck- 
led hind, reached its available annual 
harvest quota of 1.02 million pounds 
on June 22. 

Federal regulations require NMFS 
to close the commercial deep-water 
grouper fishery harvest in Gulf feder- 
al waters when the annual commer- 
cial quota is reached. Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission rules also prohibit com- 
mercial harvest of these species in 
state waters when adjacent federal 
waters are closed to such harvest. 

The commercial harvest of deep- 
water grouper is prohibited in Gulf 
state and federal waters from 12:01 
a.m., local time, June 23 until 12:01 
a.m., local time, Jan. 1. 

~ Lee Schlesinger, FWC 


Big Bend Saltwater Paddling Trail Designated a National Recreation Trail 


On June 4, Secretary of the Interior 
Gale A. Norton announced the designa- 
tion of 37 new National Recreation Trails, 
including the Big Bend Saltwater Paddling 


Trail in Florida, as part of the National 
Trails System. 

The Big Bend Saltwater Paddling Trail is 
located along the Gulf coast of Florida. 
This 105-mile water trail embraces one of 
the longest and wildest publicly owned 
coastal wetlands in the United States. 
There’s something for all trail users to 
enjoy - from abundant wildlife to histori- 
cal sites to beaches. In addition to its sce- 
nic and historic features, this trail offers a 
variety of recreational opportunities, 
including kayaking, hiking and swim- 


ming. Through its array of partners and 
connections to coastal towns and other 
state trails, this trail connects Florida in a 
distinctive way. 

The Rivers, Trails and Conservation 
Assistance Program of the National Park 
Service and the USDA Forest Service 
administer the program in conjunction 
with a number of other federal and non- 
profit partners, notably American Trails, 
which hosts the National Recreation Trail 
Web site: www.americantrails.org/nation- 
alrecreationtrails. 
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FWC POSTS NEW SLOW-SPEED 
ZONES IN TAMPA BAY REGION 


Boaters in the Tampa Bay area 
need to be on the lookout for new 
manatee-protection speed zones. The 
FWC is installing a combination of 
signs and buoys to mark the protec- 
tion zones, which the Commissioners 
approved at their September 2004 
meeting. 

The new protection zones are 
within the waterways of Pinellas, 
Hillsborough and Manatee counties 
and include portions of: 

¢ Old Tampa Bay: North of the 

Courtney Campbell Causeway 

within Safety Harbor and along 

the eastern shoreline to the 

Gandy Bridge. 

e Little Manatee River 

¢ Manatee County: South of 

Port Manatee and the Skyway 

Bridge, which includes Bishop 

Harbor, Miguel Bay, Terra Ceia 

Bay, Manatee River, Braden 

River, Anna Maria Sound, Palma 

Sola Bay and Sarasota Bay. 

The FWC is working to educate 
boaters about the changes by distrib- 
uting brochures at various marinas, 


parks, county registration offices and 
boat ramp facilities. These materials 
are also available through FWC’s 
Tampa office at (813) 272-2516 and 
on the FWC’s Web site. 

“We encourage boaters to review 
these maps and become familiar with 
the zones, so they’re not surprised on 
the water,” said Dawn Griffin, who 
coordinates manatee-related regula- 
tory waterway markers for the FWC. 

“At the same time, we want to 
remind boaters that they need to 
obey the regulations posted on the 
waterways. In some areas, there are 
existing waterway regulations that 
have been adopted by county gov- 
ernments, local municipalities and 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Our maps only reflect the new state 
manatee-protection zones.” 

The FWC has already posted some 
of the new protection zones and 
plans to finish this fall. 

Visit MyFWC.com and click on 
“Manatees” to access manatee speed 
zone maps. 

~ Gary Morse, FWC 


she 


“THE FISH ONLY BITE TWICE HERE. ONCE BEFORE 
WE GET HERE AND AGAIN AFTER WE LEAVE." 
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Panther Killed on 1-95 


A male panther was struck by a car and 
killed on 1-95 near the Flagler and St. 
Johns County line on the morning of June 
4. FWC biologist Dave Turner delivered 
the cat’s remains to the Wildlife Research 
Laboratory in Gainesville, where 
researchers conducted a necropsy. 

FWC wildlife veterinarian Dr. Mark 
Cunningham said, “The panther, known 
to scientists as UCFP74 (Un-Collared 
Florida Panther), appeared to be a 
healthy, 3-year-old adult and weighed 
approximately 125 pounds. The animal 
had all its claws and teeth and was in 
good condition.” 

Cunningham said he found no tattoos 
or transponder chip on the cat, which 
indicates scientists had not encountered 
the panther previously. However, he said 
the panther had suffered severe trauma 
to its back, which undoubtedly would 
have damaged the chip had there been 
one. 

Biologists place transponder chips 
beneath the skin of panther kittens that 
are handled in the den. They have 
marked approximately one-third of pan- 
thers in south Florida in this way. 

“The age fits for a ‘dispersing’ male. 
This cat probably wandered up from 
south Florida looking for females,” 
Cunningham said. “This is the age when 
dispersing males can, and often do, travel 
far and wide in search of new territories. 
A young male from the Big Cypress 
would be capable of reaching this area 
during dispersal.” 

Panthers are known to stray north of 
the Caloosahatchee River. 

“This is the first time in more than 20 
years that we've had a confirmed panther 
in this area,” Chris Belden, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service biologist said. “In the 
mid-1980s, we documented two males in 
the St. Johns Marsh from Indian River 
County to Flagler County.” 

Scientists tracked a radio-collared male 
panther just southwest of Orlando in 
2000 and in 2003 another panther was 
hit and killed in Tampa. 

“Genetic tests will be performed on 
samples taken from UCFP74 to unveil the 
cat's origin, but these tests generally take 
some time,” Cunningham said. “The 
bones and hide will be deposited at the 
Florida State Museum of Natural History.” 

According to Cunningham, approxi- 
mately five to 10 panthers are killed on 
south Florida roads annually. 

~ Karen Parker, FWC 


NEWS & NOTES ie 
Bay Scallop Season Open 


Open harvest season for bay scal- 
lops along Florida’s gulf coast began 
Friday, July 1 and runs through 
September 10, according to FWC offi- 
cials. 

State waters in the Gulf of Mexico 
open to scallop harvest extend from the 
Pasco-Hernando County line (near 
Aripeka—latitude 28 degrees, 26.016 
minutes North) to the west bank of the 
Mexico Beach Canal in Bay County (lon- 
gitude 85 degrees, 25.84 minutes 
West). 

It is illegal to possess bay scallops 
on water outside open harvest areas. It 
is also illegal to land scallops outside 
open harvest areas. For example, it 
would be legal to take scallops from 
waters off the Hernando County coast, 
but it would be illegal to dock your 
boat in Pasco County with the scallop 
catch onboard. 

Recreational harvesters are limited 
to two gallons of whole bay scallops in 
the shell, or one pint of bay scallop 
meat, per day during the open season. 
In addition, recreational scallopers may 
possess no more than 10 gallons of 


whole bay scallops in the shell, or 1/2 
gallon of bay scallop meat, aboard any 
vessel at any time. 

Bay scallops may be harvested only 
by hand or with a landing or dip net. 
These regulations are designed to pro- 
tect and maintain the fragile bay scallop 
population, and the public is encour- 
aged to adhere to these regulations, 
especially the daily bag limit, as multiple 
harvest trips in one day are not good 
for the bay scallop population. 

Bay scallops may only be harvested 
recreationally. They may not be harvest- 
ed for commercial purposes, and the 
sale of bay scallops harvested from 
Florida waters is illegal. 

A saltwater fishing license is 
required if scalloping from a boat. If 
you've entered the water from land, 
you do not require a license. 

All scallopers must use a dive flag. 
When scalloping from a boat, a red and 
white diver-down flag at least 20 inches 
by 24 inches must be displayed from 
the highest point on the boat. Or, each 
swimmer must be tethered to a buoyed 
12-inch-by-12-inch dive flag. 


FWC Offers Unique Hunting 


In addition to regular and special 
quota hunts, the FWC is offering 
sportsmen some unique hunting 
opportunities for the coming season. 
The FWC is providing sportsmen 
mobility-impaired hunts, supervised 
youth hunts, a family hunt, quail 
hunts and track vehicle and airboat 
hunts on wildlife management areas 
(WMAs). 

Applications will be available 
June 30 from FWC regional offices 
and online at 
www.wildflorida.org/hunting/quota_ 
hunt/default.html. The application 
period for submitting applications to 
be included in the random drawing 
is July 13-29. 

Like the regular and special 
quota hunt applications, these appli- 
cations must be submitted through 
the Internet, at tax collector offices 
or at any license agent. Applications 
are no longer accepted by mail. 

Mobility-impaired hunts are for 
persons who require special equip- 
ment. These hunts are not intended 
for hunters who have Florida 
Disabled Person Hunting and Fishing 


Certificates, but rather those who 
are permanently confined to a 
wheelchair, persons who require the 
use of mechanical aids (crutches and 
walkers) to walk or those with com- 
plete single-leg amputations. 

Two WMaAs in the North Central 
Region (Camp Blanding and 
Andrews) offer opportunities for 
non-hunting adults to supervise 
young hunters on public hunting 
areas where the number of hunters 
and the hunting areas are rigidly 
controlled to provide an optimum 
learning experience and maximum 
safety. These hunts are popular, and 
the number of applicants exceeds 
the number of spaces available each 
year. 

The new Matanzas WMA will 
offer a family hunt this year. 
Applicants age 18 or older may 
apply for a permit. The permit hold- 
er is required to bring from one to 
two children ages 8-15. Unlike the 
youth hunt, the family hunt allows 
the adult supervisor to hunt with the 
children. 

Wildlife management areas in the 


Recent surveys of bay scallop popu- 
lations indicate that scallop abundance 
is up compared with last year, and har- 
vest efforts should be more successful. 

FWC law enforcement officers 
responsible for enforcing the scallop 
regulations said that with the large 
crowds who will be out to scallop, the 
main concern on the water is safety. 

"We can have 200 boats within a 
square mile when people are scallop- 
ing," FWC Officer Andy Bickel, Taylor 
County, said. "When that many boats 
are that close together, there is real 
potential for a problem. Boaters must 
proceed at idle speed anywhere near 
scallopers. We have zero tolerance for 
boaters who run faster than idle speed 
near the diver down flags that show 
someone is snorkeling.” 

In addition to watching for speed- 
ing boaters, FWC officers will also be 
focusing on enforcing Florida Boating 
Under the Influence (BUI) laws and life 
jacket requirements. 

For more information about bay 
scallops, visit MyFWC.com 

~ Karen Parker, FWC 


Opportunities 


southern part of the state offer 
hunters an unusual challenge 
because of their open-marsh land- 
scape. Hunting these areas requires 
special vehicles, and the FWC has 
established quotas on the number of 
vehicles allowed. 

Permits to operate track vehicles 
on the Rotenberger, Everglades and 
Holey Land WMAs and permits to 
operate airboats on the Everglades 
and Francis S. Taylor WMAs are 
issued in two random selections. 

A quota hunt permit will be 
required to hunt quail on the 
Blackwater WMA Hutton Unit and 
Blackwater Field Trial Area in the 
Northwest Region. There are seven 
two-day hunts available on the 
Hutton Unit and two four-day hunts 
on the Field Trial Area. The quota is 
two groups per hunt on the Hutton 
Unit and three groups per hunt on 
the Field Trial Area. A group may 
consist of up to three hunters. 
Shooting hours end at 3 p.m., and 
the bag limit is 12 quail per group 
per day. 

~ Eddie White, FWC 
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On Camping, the State Bird and Stag Bars 


By Bern Pearson ¢ Artwork by John Papesca 


uring the Florida land boom 

of the late twenties, develop- 
ers realized that the state bird, the 
Anopheles Vampirito, or BFM as it 
was locally known, was not good 
for sales. (The B stands for Big and 
the M stands for Mosquito.) 

Anyway, they had a compliant 
legislature change the state bird to 
the mockingbird. By 1927, all the 
pretty birds were already taken by 
states trying to sell stamps to the 
Audubon society. 

So, there I am camping in the 
national forest outside 
Tallahassee. It’s late at night and 
an erstwhile state bird buzzes 
around the tent. Luckily, I 
brought a fire extinguisher- 
sized bottle of 40% DEET. | 
whoosh it around my 
body, the tent and then 
use the can to beat the 
BFM to death, all the 
while breathing in heady 
DEET vapors and listen- 


1 
\ 


ing to the pounding al 
blood in my ears 
SINGABOUTTHEDEATH- Wi 
OFBEM's. My head hit hs 


the pillow with a thump. 

I awoke to distant, discor- 
dant party sounds; the kind 
where you hear the clink of glass- 
es and hundreds of voices; none 
distinct enough for words. A 
woman laughed, the music of it 
blending into a rhythmic thump 
like heavy machinery. 

I floated outside and there, lit 
by a river of moonlight, was what 
appeared to be an old waterwheel 
mill, with the wheel groaning, 
driving a heavy hammer some- 
where in the building’s depths. I 
didn’t recall pitching my tent six 
feet from a moss covered stone 
building. Surely the Park Service 
brochure would have mentioned a 
1,000-year-old water wheel. 

I drifted toward the sound of 
merriment. Just outside the open 
door, a mermaid smiled and said, 
“Stag bar.” 

That’s Swedish for “hello.” I 
said, “Hello. Nice party going on 
inside?” She didn’t respond. Those 


oth ‘ 


European women are hard to fath- 
om. I drifted through the old oak 
door and was greeted by a bunny. 

“Would you like to sit at the 
bar?” 

“That'll do. Ah...how do you 
keep those...uhm...cups from 
falling off?” 

She smiled. “We use what’s 
called the bunny swoop. I bend at 
the knees and never lean over. 
Besides,” she said, hopping 


towards the bar, “there are eight of 
them and fur, so there's a bit of 


wit 


friction.” She waved her tray 
towards an open seat between two 
12-pointers. 

As I sat, the guy on my right 
turned and I ducked under his 
antlers. “Isn’t this the wrong sea- 
son to have a rack like that?” I 
asked. 

He harrumphed and I ducked 
as he swung his muzzle back and 
dropped it into his beer. The other 
guy leaned conspiratorially 
towards me and I leaned out of the 
way of his antlers. “Super Glue,” 
he whispered. 

“Really?” 

“Yeah,” he said, “don’t tell me 
you don’t use Rogaine. And is that 
aftershave or two quarts of DEET?” 

“Um, well, yes...DEET. But I 


need it. There’re BFM’s all over 
these woods.” 

“Well, we need these antlers,” 
he said, pointing a hoof. “Stag bar, 
you know?” 

An aproned bear lumbered over 
and leaned a hairy forearm on the 
bar. “Don’t normally see your kind 
in here. Got a hat stand and some 
super glue, if you're inclined.” 

“Rogaine,” snorted the guy on 
my right from inside his mug. 

“Ignore him,” the bear said. 
“They'll be rutting and ramming 
later, you just wait. Gonna be 
that kind of night.” He looked 
me over critically. “Tent flap’s 
open.” 

“Oh, sorry,’ I said, pulling up 
my zipper. 

He sighed, shaking his head. 
“What’ll it be?” 

“Bud Lite?” 

He shook his head as he drew a 
beer from a barrel tap. “Just this, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Nice head, but it tastes like 
DEEL.” 

“You'll need it. You left the 
tent flap open.” 

; “It is not.” 

“Whatever.” He lumbered off, 
his huge rear end making his tail 
sweep left and right. 

The deer on my left said, “He’s 
got a nice butt, you think? For a 
bear, I mean.” 

“No rack,” said the deer on my 
right without raising his muzzle 
from his beer. “Left your tent flap 
open,” he added. 

“T did not!” 

I spent the next few hours 
drinking beer that tasted of DEET 
and talking to the deer on my left. 
Around the wee hours, the two of 
them started ramming each other, 
until the one on the left broke off 
a big chunk of antler and ran to 
the bathroom with a tube of super 
glue. 

I woke up with a pounding 
hangover and BFM bites all over 
my nether regions. I’d left the tent 
flap open. 

How do you suppose they 
knew that? 


This story is for entertainment purposes only. We do not advocate drinking DEET or gluing antlers to your head. 
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HUNT FLORID 


SPECIAL» OPPORTUNITY 
DOVE CLUB HUNT PERMITS 


Enables permit holder and one youth (under 
age 16) to participate in all scheduled hunts 
(up to 8 days) for a designated dove field. 
When permit holder is accompanied by a 
youth, both can take a daily bag limit of birds. 


Three ways to purchase: 


© MyFWC.com/dove 
¢ License agents and tax collectors’ offices 
e Toll-free 1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA (486-8356) 


Visit MyFWC.com/dove for details 


My FWwC.com/hunting 


STATEWIDE 
ALLIGATOR HUNT 
PERMITS 


- residents 


- nonresidents 


Hunts located throughout the state are 
available on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Permittees may take two alligators during a 
one-week period in September and Oct. 1-8. 


Three ways to purchase: 


¢ MyFWC.com/alligator 
¢ License agents and tax collectors’ offices 
¢ Toll-free 1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA (486-8356) 


Visit MyFWC.com/alligator for details 


Make Florida Wildlife 
your guide to the great outdoors! 
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Subscribe today. . . 
Call toll-free 1-866-967-5600 
or visit FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com 


